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The Diem Regime in Southern Vietnam 

BY BRIAN CROZIER 


The diem government came to power in Southern 
■ Vietnam 1 at a time of crisis. It has survived thus 
far only by a combination of stubbornness on the part 
of the Prime Minister, Ngo Dinh Diem, and of deter¬ 
mined American support. Without this support, his 
stubbornness alone would probably have been unavail¬ 
ing in the face of material, political and moral diffi¬ 
culties. Of the material problems, the gravest was that 
of the refugees from the Communist North, which in 
the early stages threatened to overwhelm the limited 
resources of an inexperienced administration. On the 
political and moral planes, however, the difficulties of 
the Diem regime were even greater. In its broadest 
terms, the problem consisted of uniting the quasi-feudal- 
istic factions of the South and of winning over the alle¬ 
giance of the sections of the population which for years 
had been subjected to Vietminh indoctrination. In 
greater detail, this meant on the one hand integrating 
the self-commanded sectarian armies into the National 
Army, doing away with the autonomous administrations 
in the sectarian areas and rallying the dissident sect 
leaders; and on the other hand, establishing the govern¬ 
ment’s authority in areas vacated by the Vietminh un¬ 
der the Geneva agreement. This battle (still far from 
decided) for the loyalties of a confused and divided 
people is taking place against the deadline of July 1956 
provided by the Geneva agreement for national elec¬ 
tions throughout Vietnam. 

At the time of writing (end of March 1955) there 
were signs that the refugee problem was being slowly 
brought under control. The launching of a land reform 
scheme and the prosecution of several prominent people 
on charges of corruption had enhanced the Prime Min- 
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1 Vietnam south of the 17th parallel, so called to distinguish 
it from “South Vietnam” (formerly Cochin-China). 


ister’s prestige, while his “personal appearance” tours 
of various areas had proved an unexpected popular suc¬ 
cess. On the other hand, unification was far from 
achieved. The challenge to Diem’s authority by the 
former army Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Van 
Hinh, had been overcome only by the personal inter¬ 
vention of the Chief of State, Emperor Bao Dai (still 
residing in southern France) and of American repre¬ 
sentatives. Meanwhile, the several sects and other 
groups continued by various means to resist actual in¬ 
tegration of their private armies into the National Army. 
To overcome their resistance, which took the form both 
of political agitation and of armed resistance, Diem 
relied on three factors, each of which had serious draw¬ 
backs: the Army (some elements of which remained 
of doubtful loyalty), the support of the Americans (a 
fact which encouraged accusations that Diem was be¬ 
coming an American puppet), and the backing of Bao 
Dai, whose attitude was curiously ambiguous. Despite 
persistent inflation, the economic picture was a good 
deal less discouraging than the political one. Continu¬ 
ing U.S. aid, now available in dollars instead of in 
francs, has greatly widened the variety of Southern 
Vietnam’s imports, while the availability of a rice sur¬ 
plus puts the South in an enviable position in contrast 
with the rice-deficient North. 

Diem was called to office by Bao Dai on June 16, 
1954, a few weeks before the Geneva agreements ended 
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the Indochina war. An uncompromising Nationalist, 
Diem had consistently refused offers of office for more 
than twenty years, after resigning as Minister of the 
Interior in a prewar Bao Dai administration because of 
French interference. 2 A devout Roman Catholic, he 
had refused to join the anti-French government of the 
Vietminh leader, Ho Chi Minh, in 1946. He was ap¬ 
parently led to end his boycott of Vietnamese admin¬ 
istrations both by the worsening French military situ¬ 
ation in Vietnam, which made it appear that the 
French were on their way out, and by the Franco- 
Vietnamese agreements of April 1954, under which 
France recognized Vietnam’s independence, Vietnam’s 
position in the French Union being separately defined. 3 
It is doubtful, however, whether he would have ac¬ 
cepted office despite these “favorable” circumstances 
unless he had persuaded Bao Dai to delegate full powers 
to him. 

Diem’s many years in the political wilderness had 
no doubt enhanced his reputation as a staunch Na¬ 
tionalist, but they could not be regarded as a substitute 
for administrative experience. To make matters worse 
in this respect, he surrounded himself at first with 
men whose inexperience matched his own: his first 
cabinet did not contain a single minister who had 
served in any of the previous Saigon administrations, 
except the first one formed after the March 1949 agree¬ 
ments, in which Bao Dai himself was Premier. The new 
cabinet’s precarious hold was further weakened by the 
signature of the Geneva agreements providing for the 
temporary partition of Vietnam at the 17th parallel, 
and for the progressive evacuation of French Union 
and Vietminh troops from the North and South respec¬ 
tively. From the military point of view, the agreements 
merely confirmed existing realities, including the al¬ 
ready accomplished French evacuation of the Catholic 
bishoprics of Phat Diem and Bui Chu (in northern 
Vietnam) containing about 1,200,000 Catholics who 
were regarded as among the most determined anti- 
Communists of the whole country. 

The Refugee Problem 

The evacuation and resettlement of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of these and other anti-Communists from North¬ 
ern Vietnam provided the Diem government with its 
first major problem after Geneva. At first, Franco- 
phobia combined with inexperience almost resulted in 
disaster. The newly formed North Vietnam Defense 
Committee, headed by an ex-dentist (Hoang Co Binh) 
dismissed the Mayor of Hanoi (Do Quang Giai) for 

2 See Time , June 28, 1954, and Gazette de Lausanne, June 
23, 1954. 

3 These agreements have remained unratified, but the first 
(recognizing Vietnam’s independence) has in effect been 
operative. 


“indiscipline,” which apparently consisted of collabor¬ 
ating with the French in evacuating anti-Communists. 
The Committee drew up plans for evacuating the en¬ 
tire population of North Vietnam, but made little head¬ 
way on the practical side. It was fortunate that the 
French ignored the intended snub and went ahead 
with the evacuation. American ships were also soon on 
the spot and the rate of evacuation reached 6,500 a day. 
In the first wave, the number of evacuees reached be¬ 
tween 200,000 and 300,000. After the French evacua¬ 
tion of Hanoi on October 3, 1954, a second group was 
moved and by the end of March 1955 it was estimated 
that some 740,000 had reached the South and the ac¬ 
celerated flow was continuing at the rate of 10,000 a 
week, despite the persecutions and the obstacles created 
by the Vietminh. This, however, was the last “official” 
wave, free inter-zonal movement being scheduled to end 
on May 19 with the French evacuation of the Hai¬ 
phong enclave, their last foothold in North Vietnam. 

The majority of the refugees are Catholics, but they 
also include Buddhists and others; they come not only 
from Phat Diem and Bui Chu, but also from Hanoi, 
Bac Ninh and other Communist-occupied towns or vil¬ 
lages. Despite generous aid from the United States, 
France, Australia and other countries, the resettlement 
of so large a number of refugees presented overwhelm¬ 
ing difficulties. As of the beginning of March, fewer 
than 300,000 had actually been resettled. Of these, 
about 10 percent had been sent to potentially rich but 
undeveloped lands in the central plateau, and the re¬ 
mainder mainly to the ricelands of the Mekong River 
Delta. 4 Some 25 percent of the refugees were suffering 
from one or more diseases, including beri-beri, malaria, 
enteritis, conjunctivitis, tropical ulcers and measles. 
There was a grave shortage of medical supplies and 
particularly of doctors. Farming implements were also 
scarce. 

But if the plight of the resettled refugees was often 
bleak, that of those awaiting resettlement was even 
worse. At first they had been crowded into school build¬ 
ings in the Saigon-Cholon area, into the municipal the¬ 
ater and other temporary quarters, but were later re¬ 
moved to camps in various areas. Yet despite the over¬ 
crowding and lack of amenities, there were few au¬ 
thenticated cases of refugees requesting to be returned 
to the Vietminh areas. Representatives of the Interna¬ 
tional Supervisory Commission, who in March visited 
the 120,000 refugees in camps in the Bien Hoa region, 
for instance, reported that no one had requested to be 
returned to the North. Vietminh observers accom¬ 
panying the mixed Indian, Canadian and Polish con- 

4 The actual figure on February 15 was 253,922, of whom 
30,015 were in the central region. This account is based on 
Vietnamese government sources. 
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trol teams were subjected to hostile demonstrations. It 
is clear, however, that unless the authorities can resettle 
the great majority of the refugees before the election 
deadline, their presence could become a political lia¬ 
bility rather than the asset they were intended to be. 

The Army Crisis 

The evacuation problem was inescapable; apart from 
early blunders, it is doubtful whether any other Viet¬ 
namese government would have made a better job of 
it. A politically more serious crisis arose from the re¬ 
bellion of the Chief of Staff of the Vietnamese Na¬ 
tional Army, General Nguyen Van Hinh. From the 
time of its creation in 1948 until the end of the Indo¬ 
china war, the National Army had been merely a 
junior partner of the French Union Army. Its morale—- 
and therefore its effectiveness—had been hampered by 
its subordination to the French Union High Command 
and by the fact that most of its higher officers were 
French. Its first Chief of Staff, General Hinh himself, 
was appointed as late as the summer of 1952. General 
Hinh is a French-educated ex-colonel in the French 
Air Force, married to a Frenchwoman; he is both a 
French citizen and the son of a French citizen (Nguyen 
Van Tam) who held office as Prime Minister from 
June 1952 to December 1953. These circumstances 
made General Hinh suspect as a Nationalist leader al¬ 
though he displayed uncommon energy and efficiency 
in his job. He was, moreover, an uncompromising anti- 
Communist who, towards the end of the war, became 
known as one of the jusqu'au boutistes, who claimed 
that they were prepared to fight on until final victory. 

The crisis began on September 11, 1954, with a curt 
note from Premier Diem ordering General Hinh to 
hand over his command and take a six-month vacation 
in France. Diem had been suspecting—probably not 
without reason—that his Chief of Staff had been plot¬ 
ting against him. General Hinh refused to obey the 
order and promptly barricaded himself at his head¬ 
quarters, placing tanks at the entrances. Diem, appar¬ 
ently fearing a coup d'etat or an attempt on his life, 
followed suit. He retreated into the Palais de l’lnde- 
pendance, formerly the traditional residence of the 
French High Commissioners, which only four days 
earlier had been handed over to him by the latest of 
the line, General Paul Ely, at a special ceremony sym¬ 
bolizing Vietnam’s complete independence. Armed po¬ 
lice were placed on guard. 

One of the ironies of this tragi-comic situation was 
that Diem’s personal safety was thus assured by the 
Binh Xuyen, a band of near gangsters of whom the 
Prime Minister strongly disapproved because of their 
unsavory connections with gambling and prostitution; 
the Binh Xuyen had acquired control of the police and 


security service during the premiership of Prince Buu 
Loc, who succeeded Nguyen Van Tam. The Binh 
Xuyen, however, were willing, at least temporarily, to 
protect the threatened Prime Minister for two reasons. 
One was their loyalty to Bao Dai, who had entrusted 
power to Diem. The other was that there was a bitter 
rivalry between them and the Army: General Hinh’s 
father (Nguyen Van Tam) had been the virtual crea¬ 
tor of the security service and had also controlled the 
police as Minister of the Interior. When the Binh Xuyen 
acquired control of the police, discontented security in¬ 
vestigators joined the Army, thus increasing the cleav¬ 
age. 

The Army crisis lasted about seven weeks, during 
which Southern Vietnam remained virtually ungoverned 
and Diem was reduced to complete administrative im¬ 
potence. At first, the odds were strongly in General 
Hinh’s favor for it was clear that he could have seized 
power with considerable ease. The Binh Xuyen, though 
it had grown from 1,500 men to about 5,000 since 
gaining control of the police, was hardly a match for the 
Army, which at that time still exceeded 200,000. The 
head of the Binh Xuyen (General Le Van Vien), how¬ 
ever, soon shifted his ground and on September 16 
joined the two major religious sects, the Caodaists and 
Hoa Haos, in declaring unqualified support for General 
Hinh. A week later, nine of Diem’s ministers resigned 
and the situation began to look desperate. Diem, how¬ 
ever, simply reshuffled his cabinet, taking the wind out 
of his opponents’ sails by persuading the Caodaists and 
the Hoa Haos to accept six seats each in his new 
cabinet. 

The loyalty of the sects, however, remained far from 
assured, and it was clear that Diem would not have 
remained in office without American support, culmin¬ 
ating eventually in direct intervention. The turning 
point came on October 25, when President Eisenhower 
wrote to Diem, offering direct American aid to Viet¬ 
nam (instead of aid channelled through France) in 
order to develop a strong state capable of resisting 
subversive temptations and armed aggression. The Pres¬ 
ident expressed the hope that the Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment in turn would carry out “indispensable reforms.” 
Three weeks later, on November 17, the President’s 
personal ambassador to Vietnam, General Lawton F. 
Collins, said on his arrival in Saigon that he approved 
Diem’s recently announced program of land reform 
and national unity and that aid would be given only 
to the regular government; only an Army faithful to 
its government would receive aid. 

General Hinh still showed no disposition to step 
down, but American representations were made to Bao 
Dai, who summoned the General to Paris and on No¬ 
vember 29 stripped him of his office. Premier Diem’s 
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victory seemed complete. He rounded it off by per¬ 
suading Bao Dai to appoint his nominees, Generals Le 
Van Ty and Nguyen Van Vy, as Chief of Staff and 
Inspector-General of the Armed Forces, respectively. 

The removal of General Hinh ushered in a brief 
but encouraging period of progress, during which the 
Diem government made a start in tackling long-stand¬ 
ing problems, such as land reform and corruption. In 
dealing with land problems, the Prime Minister had 
the help of Wolf Ladejinsky, the newly appointed 
American expert, who was assigned to Saigon after be¬ 
coming a center of controversy in the United States 
following his dismissal from a post as agricultural at¬ 
tache in Tokyo. The land problem was three-fold: to 
bring fallow land under cultivation, to control rents 
and distribute land to certain categories of peasants. A 
decree signed on January 8, 1955, laid down that farm 
rents should be not less than 15 percent or more than 
25 percent of the annual value of the principal crop. 
At the same time, Diem appealed to landowners and 
tenant farmers to undertake the cultivation of all fal¬ 
low land, and 70,000 copies of the appeal have since 
been distributed in Southern Vietnam. It was an¬ 
nounced that 500 million piastres had been set aside 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, seeds, fer¬ 
tilizers and other necessities. Meanwhile, the Ministry 
of Agriculture issued an order empowering the govern¬ 
ment to seize all fallow land and distribute it among 
prospective smallholders in the following scale of pri¬ 
ority: (1) residents of Southern Vietnam having left 
Vietminh-held areas before the Geneva agreements; 
(2) refugees from the North; (3) ex-servicemen; and 
(4) war victims, widows and orphans of servicemen 
killed in action. 5 

While these plans had much to recommend them, 
it remains to be seen how far the government will be 
able to translate them into action in the chaotic condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the South. Little has so far been 
accomplished beyond fact-gathering by various commis¬ 
sions. A pilot project of mechanization is, however, to 
be put into operation at My An in the Plaine des Jones 
in May and the degree of its success may determine the 
wider pattern of exploitation of lands left fallow by 
absentee landlords. 

The campaign against vice and corruption also 
gained ground. Diem refused to renew the license of 
the Grand Monde (reputed to be the biggest gambling 
establishment in the Far East) when it expired on Jan¬ 
uary 15. As the Grand Monde was under the control 
of General Vien, this was a direct challenge to the Binh 
Xuyen gang. General Vien, who had collected 500,000 
piastres (about $14,000) a day in taxes from the 

5 See Vietnam News, London, March 12, 1955, and spe¬ 
cial Vietnam-Presse bulletin, January 19, 1955. 


gambling center, was himself charged, as controller of 
the police, with the responsibility of ensuring the 
closure! 

Diem also arrested the former Secretary of State for 
the Interior in the Tam government (Le Quang Ho) 
on charges of extorting millions of piastres from wealthy 
Chinese residents under threat of deportation. An influ¬ 
ential friend of Bao Dai and a former Governor of 
Central Vietnam (Annam), Phan Van Giao, was also 
accused of misappropriating 5,600,000 piastres ($1,568,- 
000) in state funds, but left Saigon by air the day be¬ 
fore he was to be arrested. At the time of writing, ne¬ 
gotiations for his extradition are going on between the 
French and Vietnamese authorities. 

Diem took advantage of the temporary harmony 
that reigned after the dismissal of General Hinh to 
undertake speech-making tours of different areas, in¬ 
cluding some recently evacuated by the Vietminh. Sur¬ 
prisingly, in view of his shyness and reported aloofness 
from the common people, these tours proved a popular 
success. He met with enthusiastic receptions at Hue, 
Quang Tri and Thua Thien in Central Vietnam and 
at Tay Ninh, the Caodaist headquarters in South Viet¬ 
nam. At Camau, in the extreme south, however, there 
was little evidence to substantiate government claims 
that Diem had aroused enthusiasm. The Vietminh had 
completed their evacuation of the area by February 8, 
only a few days before Diem’s visit, and the population, 
indoctrinated by nearly eight years of Vietminh rule, 
remained apathetic at their liberation by the National 
Army. In making these personal appearances, however, 
the Prime Minister was breaking new ground: previous 
premiers had not ventured far from the principal cities. 6 

The Dissident Sects 

The period of Diem’s personal ascendancy was un¬ 
fortunately short-lived. The problem of the sects, which 
had been smoothed over by the acceptance of cabinet 
portfolios by Caodaist and Hoa Hao representatives, 
was smoldering below the surface and erupted again 
in March. It primarily concerned the status of the two 
main religious sects, the Caodaists and Hoa Haos, and 
of the Binh Xuyen gang. During the Indochina war, 
the sectarian armies were armed and subsidized by the 
French, who found them useful as auxiliary forces 
against the Vietminh. The Caodaists maintained order 
in Tay Ninh province in Cochin-China, and the Hoa 
Haos in the Long Xuyen region, also in the South, 
while the Binh Xuyen gang held sway in a small area 
near Saigon. Each sect enjoyed a large measure of 
local autonomy and collected its own taxes. The mat¬ 
ter was complicated by the existence of dissidents from 
the main bodies of the sectarian armies, such as General 

6 See Time, January 7 and February 28, 1955. 
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Trinh Minh The, the rebel Caodaist, and Colonel Ba 
Cut, the rebel Hoa Hao. These dissident leaders were 
irreconcilably anti-French and also anti-Communist. 
Officially, these armed groups had been incorporated 
into the National Army in 1952, but in practice they 
retained their autonomy. With the cessation of French 
subsidies in 1954, the sectarian armies were faced for 
the first time with the prospect of being genuinely 
merged with the National Army, Diem’s avowed aim. 

During the period of progress described above, the 
sectarian leaders seemed willing to accept a change in 
their status, even if it involved the loss of their inde¬ 
pendence. Several of the dissident Hoa Hao leaders, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Nguyen Van Hue and 
Major Nguyen Thanh Day (alias “Tu Day”) rallied 
to Diem, bringing 3,500 and 1,500 men with them 
respectively. 7 Even the formidable Caodaist rebel, Gen¬ 
eral The, who had successfully defied several French 
attempts to capture him, pledged his cooperation and 
on February 13 entered Saigon in triumph with 5,000 
armed men. 8 

Almost the only remaining rebel leader was the fana¬ 
tical Hoa Hao known as Colonel Ba Cut, who retired 
with his followers into the Camau region, in the wake 
of the departing Vietminh. In himself, Ba Cut need not 
have been a major problem, if it had not been for the 
growing disloyalty of the Hoa Hao sect as a whole. At 
the beginning of the year Ba Cut’s forces were not be¬ 
lieved to exceed about 1,000 somewhat ill-equipped 
men, but in less than three months they grew to about 
5,000, with a more than proportionate increase in the 
quality and quantity of their armament, apparently with 
the help of the official Hoa Hao forces, despite their 
representation in the cabinet. 9 The Hoa Hao Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Tran Van Soai, one of Di¬ 
em’s ministers, was indeed reported to have expressed 
the opinion that the Hoa Hao forces should be unified 
under Ba Cut’s command. 

The prospect of a formal break was brought nearer 
by the formation of the “United Front of all National¬ 
ist Forces” by the Caodaist, Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyen 
sects. The three groups pledged themselves to merge 
their forces into one national army, without however 
mentioning the existing National Army. That the 
United Front was aimed against Diem was confirmed 
when the sects sent emissaries to France to request Bao 
Dai to dismiss the Prime Minister, or at any rate with¬ 
draw the full power he had conferred, and return to 
Vietnam. The Emperor’s reaction, as might have been 
expected, was ambiguous: he congratulated the sects 

7 New York Heraid Tribune, January 17, 1955. 

8 Ibid., January 11, 1955. 

9 See the report by Max Clos in Le Monde, Paris, March 
22, 1955. 
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on forming the United Front, but renewed his confi¬ 
dence in Premier Diem and declined to return. Some 
commentators indeed saw in Bao Dai’s reaction a con¬ 
firmation of the view that it was part of his policy 
to play off the sects against the government. 10 It was 
pointed out that the United Front was formed only af¬ 
ter the visit to Vietnam of Bao Dai’s personal envoy 
(Prince Vinh Canh) who conferred at length with all 
the principal sect leaders. At any rate, their exchange 
of views with the Chief of State did not discourage 
the sects from issuing an ultimatum to Diem in the 
name of the United Front on March 21. 11 The extent 
of the sudden reversal in Diem’s fortunes could be 
gauged from the fact that among the signatories was 
the recently rallied General The, who a few days earlier 
had denounced the United Front. The ultimatum gave 
Mr. Diem five days in which to dismiss his cabinet 
and replace it by a government of national union ap¬ 
proved by the United Front. The ultimatum, however, 
expired without serious incidents, although a clash be¬ 
tween Binh Xuyen men and the National Army on the 
night of March 29-30 caused 26 deaths and 112 less 
serious casualities. In strength, the National Army forces 
stationed in Saigon-Cholon at the time, including spe¬ 
cial reinforcements, certainly exceeded the men avail¬ 
able to the sects. The Army’s complete loyalty, however, 
was doubtful and Diem’s strongest asset, as in the earlier 
Hi nh crisis, was the unqualified support of General 
Collins, who once again made it clear that a coup d’etat 
against the legitimate government would jeopardize the 
entire American aid program for Vietnam. In more 
practical terms, continuing supplies of military material 
for the National Army would no doubt be decisive in 
a show T down with the sects. It is clear that in the long 
run, Diem will not be able to compromise on principles 
in his relations with the sects. The issue is indeed the 
key to the survival of non-Communist Vietnam: no 
government in the South can claim to be truly repre¬ 
sentative—short of general elections—unless it includes 
representatives of the sects; but genuine unity cannot 
be achieved until the sects bow to the inevitable and 
relinquish their former privileges. 

The Emperor's Role 

The role of the Emperor Bao Dai in these recurrent 
crises and in relation to the Diem regime in general 
needs to be considered. Without suggesting that the 
Chief of State is beyond criticism, it has to be said that 
many of the attacks upon him that have appeared in 
the American and British Press are illogical or ignore 
existing political realities. He is attacked both for re¬ 
maining in exile and for interfering from afar; sug- 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., March 27 and 28, 1955. 
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gestions that he might return to Vietnam bring forth 
the comment that he is motivated purely by personal 
ambition, but many critics dismiss him as a playboy 
because he continues to stay on the French Riviera. 
Yet the fact is that Bao Dai delegated full powers to 
Diem, the man most acceptable to the United States, 
which is now the dominant Western influence in Indo¬ 
china. If Bao Dai were to return to Vietnam, Diem 
would not be able to continue to exercise full powers. 
And since Diem made the delegation of full powers a 
condition of accepting office, he would almost cer¬ 
tainly resign if Bao Dai did return. It is often asserted 
that by remaining in exile, Bao Dai has forfeited all 
claims to personal standing and prestige, yet his con¬ 
tinuing prestige is repeatedly demonstrated by the fact 
that all sides in any of the disputes that have beset the 
South automatically appeal to him for arbitration in 
the last instance. 

There has in any case been a good deal of unreason¬ 
ing criticism of Bao Dai ever since he returned to 
Vietnam with French backing in 1949. He has been at¬ 
tacked for not playing a more active role in running 
the affairs of his government, yet it has been clear 
from the start that he has interpreted the functions of 
a Chief of State in the normally accepted connotation 
of aloofness from day-to-day affairs, reserving the right, 
however, to revise all major measures and to appoint or 
dismiss his Prime Ministers. It is true, on the other 
hand, that he has never displayed any talent for the 
kind of dynamic leadership that the occasion demanded, 
but that is largely a question of temperament. He has 
made on the whole a wise use of his undeniable intel¬ 
ligence within the limits of the pressure exerted upon 
him by the French. His most unpardonable error was 
to allow the police to fall into the hands of the Binh 
Xuyen, which, however, appeared at the time of writ¬ 
ing to have been deprived of its control by Diem. 12 
On the whole, and in the total absence of any other 
generally acceptable arbiter, Bao Dai remains an asset 
to Western policy. In the writer’s opinion his abdica¬ 
tion, so ardently desired by some of his critics, 13 would 
solve nothing and leave a vacuum which neither Diem 
nor any other non-Communist Vietnamese leader would 
be able to fill. 

The International Scene 

On the international plane, the period under review 
was marked by a divergence of policy between the 
United States and France and by a curious duality of 
policy on the part of France itself. Both are explained 
in part by the anomalies of the Geneva agreements. 

12 Le Monde , Paris, March 29, 1955. 

13 See for instance the article by G. L. Sulzberger in the 
New York Times , March 14, 1955. 


The United States, it will be remembered, did not sign 
the agreements, although it undertook not to use “force 
or the threat of force” to prevent their implementation. 
France, on the other hand, as one of the principal par¬ 
ties, was not merely a signatory; it also assumed the 
responsibility of seeing that the agreements were hon¬ 
ored in the areas under its nominal control. To have 
done this fully, however, would have involved imposing 
France’s will upon a government which she recognized 
as the legitimate authority in a nation over which she 
was relinquishing sovereignty. It would have meant, 
moreover, actively opposing the wishes of the United 
States, upon whose economic aid she still largely de¬ 
pended. 

The government of Mendes-France, which had come 
to power as a result of a promise later fulfilled—to 
put an end to the war against the Communist Viet- 
minh, was on the whole in favor of trying to maintain 
amicable relations with the Vletminh; it certainly fa¬ 
vored a strict interpretation of the provisions of Geneva. 
To this end, M. Jean Sainteny, a former Commissioner 
of the Republic in North Vietnam (Tonking) who had 
taken part in the abortive negotiations with Ho Chi 
Minh which preceded the outbreak of the Indochina 
war on December 19, 1946, was sent to Hanoi as an 
ambassador-extraordinary, with the mission of renew¬ 
ing contact with the Vietminh government and seeking 
an agreement safeguarding French economic and cul¬ 
tural interests. 14 In the South, however, M. Mendes- 
France made it clear that he was willing to take a back 
seat while he occupied himself with more urgent mat¬ 
ters, such as North Africa and the preliminary negotia¬ 
tions toward a Western European Union. The Diem 
regime was, not unnaturally, highly unpopular with 
the French and Diem made no effort to disguise his 
Francophobia. The French, however, refrained from 
intervening in the prolonged Army crisis, being content 
to leave this task to the Americans. 

American policy itself wavered: in the beginning, for 
instance, some U.S. officials seem to have favored build¬ 
ing up a large Vietnamese National Army, trained by 
American instructors on the lines of the Army of 
the Republic of Korea. The implications of this early 
policy were that the Army should be strong enough 
to resist eventual aggression by the Vietminh, should 
it decide to resume the war rather than wait for the 
general elections of July 1956. Later, however, perhaps 
as a result of French representations, but also perhaps 
because of the Eisenhower Administration’s desire for 
economies, the view gained ground that the Army 
should be smaller, but streamlined for efficiency, and 


14 A Franco-Vietminh agreement was signed on December 
10, 1954. 
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intended mainly to enable Diem to restore order 
throughout Southern Vietnam. 

The final decision was for an Army of 100,000 (as 
compared with the 270,000 reached during the last 
stages of the Indochina war), with a reserve of 150,000 
to be put into the field at short notice. 15 The training 
of the reserves in groups was to be such that in an 
emergency 140,000 men could be put into the field at 
short notice. The training and organization of the new 
Army have been undertaken by the Americans under 
the overall (and largely nominal) direction of General 
Paul Ely, Commander-in-Chief of the French Expe¬ 
ditionary Corps. In a statement in Saigon on March 22, 
General John W. O’Daniel, head of the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, said that training would 
be in the hands of instructors of T.R.I.M. (Training 
Relations Inspection Mission), working with French of¬ 
ficers of M.C.I.O. ( Mission des Conseillers pour VIn¬ 
struction et VOrganisation de VArmee ). The number 
of French instructors would be progressively reduced 
as more recruits became proficient. It was intended 
that the 29 French commanding officers still in the 
Vietnamese Army would become “advisers” and even¬ 
tually retire as competent Vietnamese officers gradu¬ 
ated to higher positions. General O’Daniel revealed 
that 36,000 men had been drafted since January and 
that by next September 100,000 recruits would be in 
training. 

Meanwhile, under the Franco-American agreement 
of September 29, 1954, French troops are gradually 
to be withdrawn from the country. So far, about 30,000 
have departed, leaving some 140,000 still in Vietnam. 
The majority of these are in Central Vietnam, in gar¬ 
rison posts from Quang Tri, just below the 17th paral¬ 
lel, to Nha Trang; others are in the Haiphong en¬ 
clave, from which they are to be evacuated by May 
19, and in the Saigon-Cholon area, where their main 
responsibilities are for the safety of the 20,000 French 
inhabitants. There are no other French Union Troops 
in Southern Vietnam. The fate of the 70,000 troops of 
Vietnamese origin who are still in the French Union 
Army is to be decided in consultation between the 
French and Vietnamese governments. Many of these 
soldiers are French citizens, and the remainder are vol¬ 
unteers; it is expected, however, that most of them will 
be absorbed into the Vietnamese Army, possibly as re¬ 
servists, or will return to civilian life. 

The increasingly preponderant part played by the 
United States in Southern Vietnam was given a further 
impetus by the signature on December 29, 1954, of 
agreements between France on the one hand and the 
three former Associated States on the other, terminat¬ 
ing the Pau agreements of 1950, under which the Indo- 

15 New York Times , February 13, 1955. 
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China piastre was tied to the franc. Under the new 
agreements, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia gained the 
right to issue their own currencies. The agreements thus 
sealed the de facto independence of the former colon¬ 
ies and protectorates and were of supreme importance 
in enabling Vietnam, for the first time, to receive 
aid direct from America (instead of through France) 
in dollars, and no longer in francs. 

These agreements naturally had the effect of chang¬ 
ing the character of Southern Vietnam’s imports, re¬ 
ducing the volume of goods originating from France 
and other parts of the French Union in favor of goods 
from the dollar area. The probable extent of this switch 
can be gauged from the fact that since January 1 the 
cost of about 80 percent of all Southern Vietnam’s im¬ 
ports has been met out of U.S. economic aid funds. 16 
The drop in franc imports has already alarmed French 
commercial interests. In 1954 Vietnam imported about 
100 billion francs worth of goods from France, against 
exports totaling only one-tenth that figure, the differ¬ 
ence being roughly met through the expenditures of 
the French Expeditionary Corps, estimated at between 
170 and 180 billion francs. In the current year, how¬ 
ever, the Expeditionary Corps’ spending is expected to 
be reduced by two-thirds. Southern Vietnam would thus 
be forced to reduce its imports from France regardless 
of the fact that direct dollar aid has made imports from 
other countries more attractive at the lower prices pre¬ 
vailing outside France. 17 By mid-March some $90 mil¬ 
lion of the $240 million in American aid earmarked 
for Vietnam for 1955 had been freed and it was ex¬ 
pected that the country would be enabled to meet all 
its requirements in capital goods, leaving a surplus for 
consumer goods imports. 

The 1956 Elections 

From the international point of view, by far the 
most important problem facing Southern Vietnam— 
and the Diem regime if it continues in existence—is 
the election crisis of July 1956. There is, however, an 
air of unreality about the problem, in that neither the 
Diem government nor the American government is a 
signatory of the Geneva agreements. But whereas the 
American government has merely undertaken not to 
obstruct the implementation of the agreements, the 
Diem government has made it clear that it does not 
consider itself bound by any of its provisions, including 
in particular that covering elections in 1956. At the 
time of writing, the Diem government is known to 
have decided not to meet Vietminh delegates next July 
for preliminary consultations as provided by Geneva. 
If the government carries out its threat, it will thus be 

16 Vietnam News , London, March 19, 1955. 

17 La Vie Franqaise , Paris, March 18, 1955. 
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left to the French as signatories and guarantors of the 
agreements to negotiate with the Vietminh the condi¬ 
tions of an election which may never take place through 
the boycott of one half of the country. In any case, 
many observers, among them some Americans, 18 are 
convinced that the elections will not take place, if only 
because the North (and perhaps the South as well) 
will not be able to satisfy Western standards of what 
should constitute “free elections.” 

If this view is correct, the question-mark over Viet¬ 
nam is: What will the Communists do? If the Viet¬ 
minh should attack, it would be too much to expect the 
new Vietnamese National Army, even with another year 
of training behind it, to stem the tide. In such an 
event, would the signatories of the Southeast Asia De¬ 
fense Treaty vote for intervention? The question is 
grave enough in its implications of a possible world war; 
but it also threatens to split the Western alliance. The 
attitude of the British government, for instance, is un¬ 
equivocally in favor of observing the Geneva agree¬ 
ments to the letter. If the Vietnamese government 
found itself in difficulties because of boycotting the 
elections, it could expect no aid whatever from Britain. 
The same argument applies with even greater force 
to the French. The responsibility for the fatal decision 
would thus rest squarely upon the Americans, who 
were again made aware of the attitude of their allies 
at the meeting of the “Seato” powers in Bangkok last 
February. 

It is clear that by signing an ordinance on February 
15 providing for the election of a provisional National 
Assembly, 19 Premier Diem was hoping to demonstrate 
that general elections, as provided under Geneva, are 
unnecessary. Some observers, however, have been driven 
to wonder whether this evasion of the hazards of a 
nation-wide election may not turn out to be self-defeat- 
ing. It is too often assumed that such an election would 
result in an overwhelming defeat for the Nationalists. 
It is possible, nevertheless, to support the paradoxical 
argument that, given genuinely free elections, the 
North, by and large, would vote anti-Vietminh, while 
many in the South would vote for Communism! It 
should be recalled in this connection that arrangements 
for a general election would have to be approved by 

18 For instance, C. L. Sulzberger in the New York Times, 
March 12, 1955. 

19 The Ordinance provides for the indirect election of 
members by the directly elected members of local councils, 
the inclusion of representatives of the political, religious and 
professional organizations, and of the refugees and national 
minorities, “pending the introduction of universal suffrage*’, 
the nomination of ex-officio members representing towns and 
villages north of the 17th parallel as a temporary measure. 
A number of seats are to be left vacant in protest against the 
partition of Vietnam. See Vietnam News , London, February 
19, 1955. 


the three-nation International Supervisory Commission, 
which includes Canadian representatives who would 
not consent to electoral conditions that did not tally 
with the Western concept of freedom. In the event 
of free elections, many inhabitants of the North might 
be expected to show their disapproval of the coercive 
measures of the Vietminh and of the desperate eco¬ 
nomic conditions (including famine in several areas) 
compared with the more fortunate South; traditional 
anti-Chinese feeling could also be expected to play a 
part, despite the present intensive Vietminh campaign 
designed to distinguish the Chinese People’s Republic 
from the Chinese known to the Vietnamese and re¬ 
garded from time immemorial as oppressors. Together, 
these elements might well offset the enormous military 
prestige of the Vietminh as victors over the “colonial” 
French, and even of Ho Chi Minh himself as the most 
successful revolutionary leader in Southeast Asia. The 
tremendous flow of refugees from the North—by no 
means all of whom are Catholics—is a demonstration 
of the widespread unpopularity of the Vietminh regime. 

It would be a mistake, furthermore, to conclude 
from the relative inefficiency and present lack of unity 
in the South that most of the people would vote pro- 
Vietminh. The sects, for instance, which between them 
claim over three million supporters in the South, 
would vote solidly anti-Vietminh, regardless of their 
personal antipathy for Diem. The same could not be 
said, however, of the deeply indoctrinated populations 
of the Camau region in the extreme South, and the 
Quang Tri region in the center. Even there, however, 
an element of hope exists in that teams of counter- 
agents of the Phan Phu Trinh propaganda organiza¬ 
tion (named after a Vietnamese patriot of the twen¬ 
ties) are accompanying government troops who reoc¬ 
cupy areas evacuated by the Vietminh under the Gen¬ 
eva agreements. General elections would certainly be 
a gamble, but the Western powers—and in particular 
the United States—will have to consider carefully 
whether they would constitute a greater gamble than 
a deliberate boycott. 

Editorial Note: As of April 13 an uneasy peace prevailed in 
Southern Vietnam. The Binh Xuyen forces were, however, 
still holding important points in the center of Saigon after 
several earlier clashes with elements of the National Army. 
There were indications that Premier Diem, in response to 
advice or pressure from American and French officials, was 
refraining from a military show-down with the sects. In an 
effort to restore more orderly administration in areas of South¬ 
ern Vietnam evacuated by the Vietminh the Premier on 
April 10 issued an order for the establishment of Civil Guard 
of some 40,000 men. The government’s position was prob¬ 
ably strengthened when on March 31 General Nguyen Thanh 
Phuong commanding Cao Dai forces estimated to number 
25,000 announced his allegiance to Premier Diem. 
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